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ONTARIO ACADEMIC COURSE 


IN 


CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 


Introduction and Rationale 


One Ontario Academic Course (OAC) in Classical 
Civilization is provided for in this document. Its 
name and course code are: Classical Civilization, 
VCCOA. This course requires no knowledge of Latin or 
Greek. Separate OACs for Latin and Greek are 


provided for in other guidelines. 


This course may be used to meet the senior social 
science credit requirement for an Ontario Secondary 
School Diploma. The Classical Civilization OAC 
requires a minimum of 110 hours of instruction for 


one credit. 


The field of Classical Civilization is broad. Its 
study embraces a critical examination and 
understanding of ancient Greek and Roman philosophy, 
history, literature, art, archaeology, and ancient 


society. Such a course will increase the students' 


knowledge and understanding of the Classical world 
and of the contribution of the Classical world to 
subsequent Western societies. It will also increase 
their understanding of present day traditions and 


values within society. 


In addition, study of the enduring contribution to 
English of the Greek and Latin languages can help 
students develop their knowledge and ability in 


English. 


A course in Classical Civilization provides access to 
the Classical world through the study of literary and 
material remains. These sources are extremely varied 
and valuable. The literary works have survived, for 

the main part, because they have been regarded as 


Significant. 


Because a Classical Civilization course stresses 
thinking and writing and explores human experience 
and values, it is fundamentally humanizing. In 
addition, such a course makes possible a unique study 
combining the contents, methods, and skills of 
different disciplines. This interdisciplinary 
approach both encourages versatility in the students' 
understanding of their world and provides a 


foundation for further studies in the humanities. 


Alms 


Students taking a course in Classical Civilization 


are expected to: 


acquire knowledge and understanding of Graeco- 
Roman civilization 

become familiar with significant texts and 
monuments from the Classical world 

evaluate the ideas, creations, and achievements 
of the Greeks and Romans 

gain some understanding of our Classical 
heritage 

develop skills pertinent to the critical 
examination of primary evidence, both written 
and non-written 

develop techniques of inquiry appropriate to the 
different disciplines involved in a Classical 
Civilization course 

examine critically their own values within their 
cultural continuum 

enhance their own growth socially, morally, 
intellectually, and culturally 

develop imagination and creativity 

express effectively (both in writing and orally) 


a carefully considered argument. 


Prerequisite 


Students taking the OAC in Classical Civilization 
shall have as a prerequisite or co-requisite at least 


one advanced-level senior English course. 


Organization of the Course 


AnNeOAC vin Classical Civilization shall include the 
examination of a significant body of original 


material in its historical and cultural context. 


The course shall consist of at least two units. 
Units will vary in length in accordance with the 


number chosen in any particular course. 


The units shall be drawn from the following six areas 


of study: 


(1) Literature: a study of Greek and Roman authors 
illustrating a genre, a period, or a theme. 

(ii) Philosophy: a study of texts illustrating the 
development of ancient philosophical thought and 
its influence and the nature of philosophical 


enquiry. 
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Art and Archaeology: an examination of 
individual works, or of the art of a period, or 
of an art form; a study of the methods of the 
archaeologists; a study of the history and 
topography of the principal sites. 

History: an examination of the historical 
methods of the ancient historians, the great 
historians, a historical movement or period. 
Ancient Society: a study of the characteristics 
of ancient society as revealed through literary 
or material remains. 

Etymology and Culture: a study of the 
contribution of Greek and Latin to modern 
English. As more students take immersion 
French, some teachers may be able to extend this 
area of study to the contribution of the ancient 


languages to modern French as well. 


Units from at least two of these areas of study shall 


be included in the course. 


There 1s one exception to 


this rule: a course may consist exclusively of units 


drawn from the literature area of study. 


The units selected shall be studied with a depth and 


rigour appropriate for an Ontario Academic Course. 


Course Units 


There is a wide range of choice in the design of the 


course. The units listed below are only suggestions 


and do not exhaust all the possibilities. They are 


arranged under the six areas of study. 
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Literature: Greek tragedy, Greek and Roman epic, 
ancient comedy, Roman satire, poets of the 
Augustan age, love and friendship, ancient 
mythic themes. 

Philosophy: pre-Socratic philosophers, Plato, 
Aristotle, Stoicism, the concept of justice. 

Art and Archaeology: public architecture in the 
Greek and Roman worlds, the science of 
archaeology (pioneers and techniques), Greek and 
Roman art (painting and sculpture), famous Greek 
and Roman sites, tombs and burial customs of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

History: Herodotus, Thucydides, Sallust, Livy, 
Tacitus, fifth-century Athens, Alexander the 
Great, Julio-Claudians. 

Ancient Society: mystery religions, slavery, the 
status of women, law, daily life through art and 


artefacts. 
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Etymology and Culture: A unit in this area of 
study should emphasize the etymology of English 
words derived from Greek and Latin, general 
patterns of semantic change, and the cultural 
content and significance of language. Some 
integration of this area of study with other 
areas can be achieved by studying derivatives 
thematically, e.g., words connected with 
mythology, history, philosophy, literature, 
religion, sport, and science. Students can gain 
instructive content for their etymological study 
if they begin by examining the position of Greek 
and Latin in the Indo-European family of 
languages, and the contribution of Greek and 
Latin to the historical development of modern 


English. 


Teaching Strategies 


Learning is a dynamic process. Teaching strategies 


should, therefore, address this process and seek to 


expand and enhance the students' skills in thinking 


and discernment. The Classical Civilization OAC 


should demand that students take increased 


responsibility for their own learning. They should 


learn to make wise and judicious choices regarding 


available sources, the planning of their work, the 


evaluation of evidence, the accumulation and sifting 


of valid information, and the presentation and 


defense of particular points of view. 


A variety of approaches to the presentation of the 
chosen material should be employed. This may be 
achieved by using a selection of the following or 


other modes of learning: 


lecture by teacher 

presentation by guest speaker 

individual or group research followed by class 
presentation 

reading of texts and analysis of slides and 
replicas | 
content and comprehension questions, including 
minor research assignments 

questions to develop observation skills 
discussion of specific matters arising from 
texts and archaeological remains and of texts 
and archaeological data in a more general 
context 

essays (analytical, fact-finding, comparative, 
argumentative ) 

research projects with a written report 
seminar presentations and panel discussions 
visual projects such as maps, charts, drawings, 


and models 
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individual oral reports 

debates 

audio-visual presentations (films, slides, audio 
tapes, videotapes, recordings) 

recitation and dramatization 

creative work done by the student (written or 
artistic work modelled on classical prototypes) 
field trips (museums, archaeological sites, art 
galleries, stage productions ) 

an examination of modern parallels in music, 
art, literature, philosophy, religion, and town 
planning 


independent study. 


Evaluation of Learning 


Teachers should use a wide variety of evaluation 
methods to assess student achievement. Accurate 
assessment is essential to ensure the integrity of an 
OAC in Classical Civilization. At the beginning of 
the course, the policies and procedures for 
evaluation shall be outlined and explained to the 


class. 
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Each student shall: 


(a) write at least one examination; 

(b) research and write an essay of between 800 to 
1500 words in length which demonstrates an 
ability to develop a position, select evidence, 


and write effectively. 


Evaluation of student achievement should include some 
form of summative activity as well as ongoing 
evaluation. This evaluation might take any number of 
forms, such as: a seminar discussion of a major 
fesue;, arshort paper, a unit test, a classroom 
discussion, a debate, or a dramatization. In this 
way evaluation becomes an integral part of the 
course, rather than just an appendix to it. In 
addition, the aims of the course are achieved since, 
besides testing the unit skills in Classical 
Civilization, the student's progress in developing 
analytical, judgmental, and communicative skills is 


also evaluated. 


The evaluation of a student's performance in an OAC 
meclassical Civilization should “occur in the 
following proportions to permit assessment as 


frequently and by as many methods as possible. 
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A. Written Examination(s): 30-50% 


B. Term Work: 70-50% 


As part of the learning process, all evaluation shall 
reflect the academic aims of the course as described 
in section 2 and provide students with an opportunity 
not only to prove that they are mastering the content 
but also to display progress in the application of 
reading, oral, and written skills; that is, in their 
capacity to analyse, synthesize, and evaluate. Not 
all aims as described in section 2 are readily 
measurable by objective criteria. The teacher will 
need to develop specific course objectives which 
would be more easily measurable. Some examples of 


such specific objectives follow. 


Students in an OAC in Classical Civilization are 


expected to show progress in their ability: 


to identify contributions of the Classical world 
to subsequent Western societies 

to analyse values and insights implied in the 
course material 

to comment critically on the literary, 
historical, social, philosophical or 
archaeological aspects of a designated topic 


within its cultural context 
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to analyse reciprocal influences between 
literature and other aspects of culture 

to compare ancient and modern viewpoints on 
literary-cultural issues 

to correlate evidence of different types (e.g. 
pictorial and literary) 

to identify themes, ideas, and concepts in 
selected works of literature and art 

to state and defend a point of view both in oral 
and in written form 


to write and speak coherently in English. 


In evaluating individual or group assignments, the 


teacher should take into account such factors as: 


thoroughness and accuracy 

clarity of organization and development 
evidence of an understanding of the underlying 
issues, principles, and concepts 

effectiveness of the presentation, whether oral 
or written, in engaging the interest of its 
audience 


correctness of English usage. 


In setting assignments and planning evaluation, the 
teacher should bear in mind some fundamental 


considerations. 
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Topics assigned for individual or group 
consideration need to be restricted and clearly 


defined. 


The specifications of the assignments must arise 
from the content of resources accessible to the 


student. 


Assignments should stress the development of 
processes and skills that have a wide-ranging 
application in the adult world rather than 
merely the gathering of data. Nevertheless, 
students should gain a good store of information 
about the ancient world from an OAC in Classical 


Civil 1 zatiron. 





